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A Christmas  Message 


As  we  near  the  end  of  another  year,  it  is  natural 
to  look  back  on  the  events  of  1986  and  to  assess 
their  impact  on  all  of  us. 

The  past  twelve  months  have  had  their  high 
and  low  points.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  the 
summer,  however,  we  are  now  moving  toward 
a new  year  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
differences  have  been  resolved  and  we  once 
again  form  a cohesive  organization. 

I wish  to  thank  you  all  for  the  smooth  return 
to  normal  operations  during  October  and 
November.  The  extra  efforts  put  forth  by  every- 
one in  this  regard  have  been  a pleasure  to 
observe,  and  the  results  are  most  gratifying. 

This  year  saw  a number  of  successes,  many  of 
them  built  on  past  experience.  VIVA,  which 
is  already  beginning  to  feel  like  a tradition, 
was  larger  and  better  than  before.  Numerous  problems  of  the  previous  year  were  resolved  by  our 
dedicated  VIVA  committee,  and  the  show  was  a tremendous  hit  with  both  exhibitors  and  the  public. 
We  can  now  look  forward  to  a 1987  version  that  will  be  put  together  on  the  basis  of  a steadily-growing 
familiarity  with  such  expositions. 

Nineteen  eighty-six  was  also  the  year  in  which  the  experimental  wine  boutique  program  came  into 
its  own.  Whereas  only  two  new  boutiques  existed  to  test  the  waters  last  Christmas,  there  are  now 
eleven  throughout  the  province.  That  number  will  rise  to  a maximum  of  thirteen  as  the  pilot  project 
gets  into  full  stride.  Wine  boutiques  have  appeared  from  Grande  Prairie  to  Lethbridge  in  a wide  variety 
of  styles  and  very  different  market  areas.  Although  it  will  take  an  extensive  period  of  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  will  be  viable  in  the  long  run,  wine  boutiques  have  created  a good  deal  of  interest 
and  have  attracted  a considerable  clientele  in  their  early  months. 

An  event  that  is  truly  a tradition  of  long  standing  is  the  23  Year  Service  Awards  Dinner.  In  late  Oc- 
tober the  Board  honoured  nineteen  recipients  of  awards  for  a quarter  century  of  service.  Equally  deserving 
of  praise  were  the  five  winners  of  store  efficiency  awards  who  were  also  feted  that  evening.  It  was 
a happy  occasion  for  all  who  were  present. 

This  year  a complementary  program  was  introduced  to  recognize  other  long-time  employees.  In 
numerous  locations  around  the  province,  those  with  20  years’  service  will  receive  silver  lapel  pins  with 
the  ALCB  logo,  while  gold  pins  of  the  same  design  will  be  presented  to  employees  of  30  years  or 
more.  The  Board  offers  congratulations  and  thanks  to  those  recipients. 

Reorganization  has  been  very  much  a part  of  our  lives  this  year  as  well.  In  keeping  with  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Western  Management  Consultants  in  their  view  begun  last  year,  numerous  individuals 
have  assumed  new  management  roles  and  positions.  This  is  reflected  in  our  physical  environment, 
particularly  in  head  office,  where  during  much  of  the  year  partitions  have  been  moved,  furniture 
has  been  shifted,  and  the  general  topography  of  the  office  has  been  altered  significantly. 

Such  changes  may  seem  superficial  at  first  glance,  but  in  fact  they  are  far-reaching  and  are  based  on 
sound  practical  considerations.  The  consultants  were  called  in  initially  to  review  the  Board’s  entire 
senior  managerial  structure  and  to  make  recommendations  regarding  succession  planning.  The  focus 
on  succession  planning  is  of  particular  importance,  since  with  the  system  properly  in  place,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  Board  to  be  an  organization  in  which  there  is  even  more  opportunity  for  individuals  to 
upgrade  their  skills  and  to  progress  through  the  ranks.  The  Board  has  been  run  very  effectively  for 
many  years,  but  in  any  corporation  it  is  appropriate  to  review  operations  periodically.  I feel  that  in 
the  years  to  come,  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  review  and  revamping  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Board  and  its  employees. 

Thank  you  for  your  many  contributions  during  the  past  year.  On  behalf  of  the  Board,  I wish  you 
all  a most  enjoyable  Christmas  and  a happy  and  healthy  new  year  in  1987. 

William  Skoreyko 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
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Skills  Are  Your  Passport 
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//  /s  (he  Board’s  policy  to  make  promotions  from  within  the 
organization  if  employees  with  the  necessary  qualifications  are 
available  and  to  train  and  develop  staff  to  fill pohs  arising  from 
expanded  operations,  retirements  or  changes.  One  step  in  this 
process  is  identifying  those  skills  an  employee  already  possesses, 
and  those  that  could  he  developed  in  order  to  facilitate  a career 
path  change.  The  following  information  is  courtesy  of  Alberta 
Manpower  Communications. 

Skills.  You’ve  definitely  got  them. 

No  matter  who  you  are  or  what  you  do,  you  possess  many  skills, 
many  developed  without  effort.  By  learning  how  to  assess  and 
develop  your  skills  you  will  have  a better  understanding  of  your 
career  possibilities. 

Tbink  of  your  skills  as  money  in  the  bank.  You’ve  developed  skills 
as  a wage-earner,  a volunteer  and  even  as  a family  member.  On 
average,  people  have  over  700  skills  but  haven’t  taken  the  time 
to  identify  the  majority  of  them. 

Is  it  organizing,  leading,  teaching,  or  communicating?  Assembling, 
constmcting,  or  operating  equipment?  Once  you’ve  got  a list  you’ll 
be  surprised  how  many  skills  you  have  that  are  valuable  both  in 
and  outside  the  work-world. 

How  about  the  skills  needed  to  be  a newspaper  editor.  Writing. 
Interviewing.  Managing.  Editing.  Proofing.  Selling.  Budgeting. 
Each  one  of  these  skills  is  highly  valuable  in  the  work-world,  and 
can  transfer  from  job  to  job.  Taking  an  inventory  of  your  skills 
can  increase  your  chances  of  being  hired  or  promoted  in  the 
occupation  of  your  choice. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  identifying  your  skills  is  to  throw  away 
the  labels  that  tie  you  to  one  occupation  or  job.  Instead  of  seeing 
yourself  as  a general  manager,  secretary  or  housewife,  see  yourself 
as  a person  with  many  skills.  You  can  organize,  supervise,  delegate, 
communicate  and  budget. 

Write  down  your  skills  in  an  “I  Can  Do  This  and  I’m  Good  At 
That”  list.  To  jog  your  memory,  look  back  at  your  achievements 
in  life  and  determine  the  skills  used  for  each.  To  be  a successful 
fund-raiser,  you  used  planning,  organizing,  managing  and  leading 
skills.  To  finish  your  neighbor’s  basement,  you  used  designing  and 
building  skills. 

Once  you  have  completed  the  list,  begin  to  explore  the  career 
opportunities  for  which  you  might  be  suited. 
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independently  and  are  happy  letting  others  persuade  peop 
accept  your  ideas. 

Your  spare  time  may  be  spent  reading,  playing  chess,  building 
models,  attending  lectures  and  studying  electronics. 

Possible  careers  include;  chemist,  computer  operator,  electronics 
technician  or  engineer. 

If  you’re  a venturesome  person  you  most  likely  enjoy  leading  and 
managing  others.  You  like  power  and  status,  and  can  usually 
influence  others  by  talking. 

You  enjoy  spending  your  leisure  time  travelling,  debating,  political 
campaigning  and  involving  yourself  in  club  leadership. 

You  might  consider  such  careers  as  marketing,  sales,  law,  radio 
or  television  announcing,  personnel  recruiting  or  being  an 
entrepreneur. 

Social  people  generally  like  being  with  other  people  and  helping 
them,  or  perhaps  doing  work  that  involves  others.  If  you  fit  here, 
you  enjoy  close  relationships  with  people  and  may  feel  unhappy 
when  working  alone  or  doing  physical  jobs. 

You  tend  to  spend  free  time  in  ways  which  allow  you  to 
communicate  and  be  helpful:  writing  letters,  talking  on  the  phone, 
visiting  friends,  taking  part  in  social  clubs  and  events,  partying, 
dancing,  volunteering  and  reading  sociology  and  psychology. 

Related  careers  for  you  include;  social  services,  interviewing, 
counselling,  teaching  (physical  education),  physiotherapy,  nursing, 
or  personnel. 

Creative  people  usually  enjoy  music,  art,  drama,  poetry  and  novels. 
You  may  dislike  rules  more  than  the  practical  persons,  and  show 
emotion  more  openly  than  most  people. 

Favorite  leisure  activities  are  those  which  let  you  express  creativiry 
such  as  drawing,  writing,  photography,  sight-seeing,  attending 
plays  or  concerts,  visiting  museums,  writing  poetry  and  reading 
stories  or  playing  a musical  instrument. 

Some  careers  related  to  your  interests  are  teaching  (English  or 
drama),  journalism,  advertising,  illustrating,  design,  photography 
and  public  relations. 

If  you’re  an  orderly  person  you  like  keeping  things  tidy,  perhaps 
doing  forms  and  reports  in  business  and  economics.  You  like 
working  with  details,  have  good  self-control  and  like  well-structured 
programs. 


1987 


Categorically  speaking... 

There  are  six  basic  categories  of  skills  and  interest  which  can  help 
you  decide  what  career  possibilities  may  appeal  to  you. 

If  you’re  a practical  person  you  may  prefer  to  concentrate  on 
concrete  things  rather  than  socializing.  You  probably  have  athletic 
or  mechanical  ability;  like  to  work  with  objects,  machines  or  tools; 
or  like  working  outside  with  plants  or  animals. 

Your  favorite  leisure  activities  are  generally  those  where  you’re  ‘‘on 
the  go”  or  engaged  in  some  environmental  challenge  such  as  sports, 
woodworking,  auto  mechanics,  gardening,  fishing,  camping  and 
crafts. 

Suitable  career  paths  for  you  may  include;  architecture,  teaching 
(industrial  arts),  engineering,  mechanics,  surveying,  electronics, 
typesetting,  or  carpentry. 

As  an  analytical  person,  you  tend  to  like  working  with  ideas; 
analyzing  and  thinking  things  through.  You  often  prefer  to  work 


Your  favorite  leisure  activities  probably  centre  around  planning, 
organizing  and  collecting,  knitting,  club  memberships,  community 
service  projects  and  team  activities. 

Your  career  possibilities  include:  accounting,  teaching  (business), 
data  processing,  secretarial  bookkeeping,  receptionist  and  library 
science. 

You’ve  probably  found  a little  of  yourself  in  each  of  these 
categories,  although  some  areas  should  be  more  familiar  than 
others.  Remember,  however,  that  whether  you’re  practical, 
analytical,  venturesome,  social,  creative  or  orderly,  you  possess  a 
great  many  valuable  and  transferable  skills.  Armed  with  the 
knowledge  any  self-evaluation  exercise  can  provide,  your  options 
are  limited  only  by  your  imagination. 

Once  you’re  aware  of  them,  skills  are  your  passport  to  wherever 
you  want  to  go... 

Take  the  time  to  identify  and  evaluate  your  skills.  It’s  fun  and 
insightful;  besides  you’ve  nothing  to  lose  and  a lot  to  gain! 
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ARFEX  ’86 


by  Jackie  Wiseman 

ARFEX  is  a trade  show  hosted  annually  by  the  Alberta 
Restaurant  and  Foodservices  Association.  This  year’s  show, 
held  on  September  23rd  and  24th  at  Northlands  Agricom, 
was  open  as  it  has  been  previously  to  people  in  the 
hospitality  trade. 

Those  in  the  industry  were  given  the  opportunity  to  view 
the  latest  restaurant  and  hotel  equipment,  enjoy  delicious 
food  samples,  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  suppliers, 
and  sample  distillery,  winery  and  brewery  products. 

The  theme  of  ARFEX  ’86  was  “Putting  on  the  Ritz.’’ 
To  emphasize  this  theme  the  AREEX  Committee 
members  dressed  in  black  tuxedos,  white  shirts,  red 
bow  ties  and  cummerbunds.  A stage  and  seating  area  was 
set  up  in  the  centre  of  the  trade  show  where  partiepants 
and  visitors  could  hear  continuous  musical  entertain- 
ment and  watch  fashion  shows  and  cooking  demonstra- 
tions. 

Draws  for  prizes  took  place  throughout  the  two-day  show. 
Strolling  minstrels  also  helped  entertain  guests  as  they 
viewed  the  displays  and  participated  in  the  sampling. 

At  the  request  of  the  Alberta  Restaurant  and  Foodservices 
Association,  the  ALCB  set  up  a booth  where  Inspectors 
Wes  Cornelson  and  Will  Bodnaryk,  and  Permit 
Administrator  Jackie  Wiseman  provided  licensees  and 
permittees  with  information. 


Junior  Achievement 

dividend.  A shareholders’  report  is  compiled,  reviewed,  and  finally 
forwarded  to  the  sponsoring  organization. 


by  Cheers,  aJ.A.  Company 

Junior  Achievement  was  founded  in  1919  by  Horace  A.  Moses  to 
give  young  people  like  ourselves  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
business.  What  better  way  of  doing  so  than  by  letting  us  operate 
our  own  businesses? 

AJ.A.  company  is  a very  real  corporation.  We  must  go  through 
the  same  processes  that  everyone  else  goes  through  when  they  set 
up  a company.  For  example,  we  must  apply  for  incorporation  and 
pay  the  fee,  do  the  initial  capitalization  requirement  and  sell  shares 
to  try  and  raise  the  capital.  All  the  students  in  the  company  become 
Directors  and  form  a Board.  They  elect  stx  officers  to  oversee  the 
company,  assuming  responsibility  for  the  direction  the  company 
takes  and  ensuring  the  proper  completion  of  all  necessary  financial 
and  personnel  records. 

The  company  then  looks  at  the  market  and  chooses  a product  to 
manufacture  that  will  sell.  We  pay  wages,  commissions,  taxes,  and 
all  the  other  expenses  that  a company  would  incur  while  operating 
in  an  open  market.  Most  importantly  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  this 
company  profitable.  There  is  a real  chance  of  going  bankrupt,  and 
J.A.  companies  have  experienced  both  worlds. 

At  the  end  of  the  26-week  program  we  liquidate  our  company  and 
if  there  are  profits,  they  are  given  to  each  shareholder  through  a 


At  the  close  of  the  program.  Junior  Achievement  has  a banquet 
at  which  they  award  all  outstanding  achievers,  whether  it’s  for 
individual  performance  or  as  a company.  These  awards  are  varying, 
some  being  trophies,  others  being  trips. 

Only  Junior  Achievement  provides  this  unique  learning  experience, 
made  possible  by  the  support  it  receives  from  the  business 
community  every  year.  It’s  their  financial  support,  as  well  as  the 
many  volunteers  who  are  in  the  program,  that  enables  Junior 
Achievement  to  exist. 

We,  St.  Albert  high  school  students,  would  like  to  thank  the  ALCB 
for  being  a supporter  of  Junior  Achievement  and  giving  us  this 
opportunity.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  all  the  Advisors,  past 
and  present,  for  giving  of  their  time  and  knowledge  to  help  us 
make  successes  of  our  companies. 

Advisors  we  have  known: 

Pat  Allen  Phil  Jones 

Mary-Kay  Brook  Larry  Lawrence 

Ron  Crosby  Kathy  Nikiforuk 

Ian  Fraser  Kirk  Williams 

Thank  you  again  for  the  experience  of  a lifetime. 
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Vintner’s  Jelly 

Preparation  time:  10  minutes  3 ‘A  cups  granulated  sugar 
Cooking  time:  5 minutes  2 cups  red  wine 

Makes:  4 cups  'A  bottle  liquid  pectin 

Measure  sugar  into  a large  saucepan.  Add  2 cups  of  wine  and  stir 
over  medium  heat  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Remove  from  heat  and 
stir  in  pectin.  Skim  off  foam  and  pour  quickly  into  sterilized  jars. 
Cover  with  1/8"  thin  layer  of  melted  paraffin.  As  soon  as  the 
paraffin  has  set,  seal  tightly. 


Chestnuts  in  Rum  With  Ginger 

Preparation  time:  10  minutes 
Cooking  time:  7 minutes 
Makes:  2 cups 

10  oz  can  whole  chestnuts  in  syrup 
'A  cup  granulated  sugar 
Vz  cup  brown  sugar 

2 tablespoons  finely  chopped  preserved  ginger 
‘A  cup  water 
1 small  orange 
‘A  cup  rum 

Drain  chestnuts,  Rinse  once  with  cold  water.  Drain  again  and  pat  dry 
with  paper  towels.  Pack  into  a sterilized  jar. 

Combine  sugars,  ginger  and  water.  Simmer,  uncovered  for  5 minutes, 
stirring  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Slice  the  unpeeled  orange  in  ‘A" 
rounds.  Add  4 slices  to  the  hot  liquid  and  simmer,  uncovered,  for  2 
to  3 minutes.  Pour  syrup  over  the  chestnuts  leaving  enough  room  to 
add  'A  cup  of  rum.  Fit  the  orange  slices  around  the  edge  of  the  jar. 
Seal  and  let  sit  until  syrup  is  just  warm  to  the  touch.  Add  the  rum. 
Seal  tightly  and  refrigerate. 


Cherry  Bites 

Preparation  time:  45  minutes 
Standing  time:  overnight 
Cooking  time:  5 minutes 
Makes:  60  cherries 

16  oz.  jar  maraschino  cherries  with  stems 
Cherry,  almond  or  orange  liqueur 
8 oz.  semi-sweet  dark  or  white  chocolate 
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Drain  syrup  from  cherries.  Cover  cherries  with  liqueur.  Cover  and  let 
stand  at  room  temperature  overnight.  Drain  off  liqueur.  Refrigerate 
cherries  until  ready  to  dip.  Place  chocolate  in  the  top  of  a small 
double  boiler  over  simmering  water  until  the  chocolate  is  almost 
melted.  Remove  the  double  boiler  from  the  heat,  but  leave  the 
chocolate  over  the  simmering  water.  Stir  until  mixture  is  smooth. 
Holding  the  stem,  dip  cherries  in  chocolate,  turning  until  evenly 
coated.  Remove,  dry  on  waxed  paper. 


Amaretto  Fruit  Cake 

Preparation  time:  40  minutes 
Standing  time:  2-3  hours 
Makes:  5 lbs. 

Fruit 

IV2  cup  golden  taisins,  about  6 oz. 
4 oz.  diced  candied  citron  peel 
8 oz.  candied  red  cherries 
4 oz.  candied  green  cherries 
8 oz.  candied  yellow  pineapple 
'A  cup  each  of  brandy  and  almond 
liqueur  or 
V2  cup  brandy 


Cake 

‘A  cup  all-purpose  flour 
4 oz.  pkg.  whole  blanched  almonds 
V2  cup  each  butter  and  shortening 
1 cup  granulated  sugar 
4 eggs 

1 - 2 teaspoon  almond  extract 
2 'A  cups  all-purpose  flour 

‘A  cup  each  of  brandy  and  almond 
liqueur  or 
‘A  cup  brandy 
'A  cup  milk 

2 oz.  ('A  cup)  ground  almonds 


Day  1:  Place  raisins,  peel  and  whole  cherries  in  a large  bowl.  Cut  pineapple  in 
'A"  pieces  and  add.  Pour  'A  cup  each  of  brandy  and  almond  liqueur  over  top. 
Mix  thoroughly,  over  and  leave  overnight. 

Day  2:  Preheat  oven  to  275°  F.  Grease  a 6'A"  and  a 5"  round  fruit  take  pan. 


Gifts 


Amaretto  Cherries 

Preparation  time:  5 minutes 
Standing  time:  overnight 
Makes:  60  cherries 

16  oz.  bottle  marascbino  cherries  with  long  stems 
almond  liqueur 

Drain  juice  from  cherries.  Transfer  to  an  attractive  jar  for  gift  giving. 
Fdl  the  jar  with  almond  liqueur.  Seal. 


Lemon  Marmalade  with  Cognac 

Preparation  time:  30  minutes 
Cooking  time:  45  minutes 
Makes:  5 'A  cups. 

6 lemons 

5 ‘A  cups  granulated  sugar 
'A  cup  cognac 


Day  1:  Slice  the  unpeeled  lemons  in  half  lengthwise.  Place  lemon 
halves,  flat-side  down,  on  a tutting  board.  Slice  into  tbin  half  circles. 
Remove  seeds  and  place  in  a medium  size  bowl.  Add  7 cups  of  cold 
water.  Make  sure  the  lemon  slices  are  continually  covered  with  water. 
Leave  at  room  temperature  overnight. 

Day  2:  Drain  water  from  lemons.  Place  lemons  in  a large  heavy 
bottomed  saucepan.  Add  5 cups  of  water.  Bring  to  a boil,  and  boil 
gently  uncovered  for  20  minutes.  Add  sugar,  stirring  until  dissolved. 
Continue  boiling  gently  until  mixture  reaches  220°F  on  a candy 
thermometer.  Remove  from  heat.  Stir  in  cognac.  Immediately  pout 
into  sterilized  jars  leaving  at  least  a ’A"  space  at  the  top.  Seal.  • 
Process  for  10  minutes  in  a boiling  water  bath  or  refrigerate. 


Brandied  Fruit 

Preparation  time:  15  minutes 
Standing  time:  3 days 
Makes:  8 cups 

1 lb.  green  seedless  grapes 

2 (14  oz.)  cans  apricot  halves 
2 (14  oz.)  cans  Bing  cherries 
'A  small  lemon 
1 2/3  cup  granulated  sugar 
1 cup  light  rum 
'A  cup  cognac  or  brandy 
Remove  grapes  from  stems.  Drain  apricots  well.  Drain  canned  cherries 
and  pat  dry  with  paper  towels.  Slice  unpeeled  lemon  into  rounds. 
Arrange  fruit  in  jars,  placing  cherries  on  the  bottom  and  lemon  slices 
around  the  outside. 

Combine  sugar,  rum  and  cognac  in  a bowl.  Stir  until  sugar  is  almost 
dissolved.  Pour  over  fruit  mixture  but  don’t  mix.  Cover  and  leave  at 
room  temperature  in  a dark  place  for  3 days,  then  refrigerate. 


or  any  suitable  pans  that  will  hold  1 ‘A  cup  of  batter.  Line  the  pans  with  waxed 
paper.  Sprinkle  'A  cup  flour  over  the  mixture,  and  toss  to  coat  fruit.  Mix  in 
whole  nuts. 

Place  ‘A  cup  each  of  butter  and  shortening  in  a large  bowl.  Beat  together  until 
creamy.  Gradually  beat  in  the  sugat,  eggs,  then  the  extract.  Add  1 teaspoon 
almond  extract  if  you’ve  added  only  brandy. 

Add  about  V4  cup  flour,  beating  just  until  mixed.  Beat  in  the  brandy  and 
almond  liqueur.  Add  another  % cup  of  flour  beating  just  until  mixed.  Beat  in 
the  milk  and  the  temaining  % cup  of  flour,  beating  just  until  mixed.  Stir  in 
the  almonds.  Pour  over  the  fruit  and  nut  mixture.  Stir  until  combined. 

Turn  into  the  prepared  cake  pans  and  smooth  the  top.  Place  a pan  containing 
water  on  the  bottom  rack  of  the  oven.  Bake  cakes  in  the  centre  of  preheated 
oven  for  2 to  3 hours.  Remove  from  oven;  let  cool  in  pans  on  a rack  for  15  to 
20  minutes.  Remove  from  pans  and  peel  off  waxed  paper.  Cool. 

Wrap  cakes  in  cheesecloth  moistened  with  brandy  and  store  in  a tightly  covered 
container  or  wrap  with  foil. 


Employee  Profile: 
Melodye  Kunnas 


In  this  issue,  we  feature  an  individual  whose  busy  activity,  original 
thinking,  wit,  and  “verbal  facility’’  have  kept  many  a training 
session,  business  meeting  or  afrer  hours  get-together  humming. 

Born  in  Edmonton,  Melodye  completed  highschool  in  Edmonton 
and  in  Red  Deer,  before  entering  the  Commercial  Arts  Program 
at  Red  Deer  Vocational  College.  After  several  years  of  residing  in 
different  centers  throughout  Alberta  and  Northern  British 
Columbia,  she  returned  to  Edmonton  and  a public  relations 
position  with  A.G.T.  While  with  A.G.T.,  she  attended  a career 
planning  workshop  where  she  became  interested  in  developing  and 
utilizing  her  rraining  skills,  evenrually  obtaining  a training  position 
within  the  company.  Upon  leaving  A.G.T. , she  free  lanced  as  a 
training  consultant  for  two  and  a half  years,  within  all  levels  of 
government,  private  industry,  educational  institutions  and  the 
general  public.  Melodye  considers  this  experience  invaluable,  giving 
her  the  best  possible  exposure  to  a very  wide  spectrum  of  course 
materials  and  individuals. 

Following  self  employment,  and  prior  ro  joining  the  Liquor  Board, 
Melodye  worked  with  Native  Outreach,  counselling  individuals 
and  groups  in  the  steps  involved  in  the  employment  process,  skills 
and  personality  surveys,  resume  writing,  contacting  the  employer, 
preparing  for  inrerviews,  etc. 

Asked  what  she  enjoys  most  about  her  work  as  a Training  Officer, 
Melodye’s  answer  was,  “The  human  contact;  having  a part  in 
someone’s  development  towards  getting  to  know  themselves,  seeing 


their  own  potential  and  becoming  the  best  they  can  be...’’ 

Ideally,  while  instructing,  she  focuses  on  drawing  out  and 
examining  participants’  “real-life /work  experiences’’  as  the  basis 
for  rheir  learning. 

Hobbies  include  a variety  of  graphic  arts,  “multi’’  handicrafts, 
and  activities  shared  with  her  seventeen  year  old  son  and  fourteen 
year  old  daughter.  Sports  involvement  centers  around  “exercising’’ 
her  quick  wit  and  indoor  events  which  she  declined  to  expand 
upon. 

Only  July  1 , 1986  Melodye  was  elected  to  a one  year  term  of  office 
as  District  42  Governor  — Toastmasters  International,  presiding 
over  131  clubs  through  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  (She  attended 
her  first  meeting  in  1977  and  was  “hooked’’.)  As  she  explained, 
most  people  associate  Toastmasters  with  public  speaking,  but  it 
is  much  more  than  this;  it  is  a process  of  believing  one’s  thoughts 
and  ideas  are  valuable,  then  learning  the  techniques  and 
developing  the  confidence  to  express  them  to  individuals  and/or 
groups  in  any  sorting.  The  program  entails  a variety  of  self-paced 
learning  including  planning  and  leading  meetings,  providing 
performance  feedback,  time  management  skills,  and  social 
networking. 

Many  adjectives  and  descriptive  phrases  have  been  used  to  describe 
Melodye,  by  those  who  know  her;  gregarious,  vivacious,  flexible, 
spontaneous,  glibly  persuasive,  excellent  story  teller,  wonderful 
gift  of  blarney,  clever,  thrives  on  challenge,  etc.  One,  I feel  is 
especially  appropriate,  is  she  would  “never  be  silent  when  she  could 
speak,  or  turn  away  when  she  could  help.’’ 

But  perhaps  the  best  summation  was  made  by  Melodye  herself, 
“The  words  ‘I  can’t’  are  not  in  my  vocabulary,  or  in  my  life.  I 
have  learned  so  much  from  that,  I would  encourage  others  to  begin 
saying  and  living  T can’  ’’. 
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I A Night  To  Be  Remembered 


It  was  Tuesday  October  28,  1986,  and  a time  for  celebration.  That  night  the  Board  hosted  a dinner  honouring  long-service  employees 
and  the  staff  of  stores  with  the  best  efficiency  records. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  St.  Albert  Inn’s  banquet  room,  the  congenial  group  gathered  for  a good  dinner,  shop  talk  and 
reminiscences.  There  was  a great  deal  to  reminisce  about:  nineteen  more  employees  joined  the  quarter-century  club  that  evening, 
putting  together  almost  five  hundred  years  of  dedication  to  the  Board. 

A highlight  of  this  year’s  dinner  was  the  presence  of  our  Minister,  Solicitor  General  Ken  Rostad,  who  joined  the  Board  and  Executive 
in  offering  congratulations  and  thanks  to  the  award-winners  for  their  excellent  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  ALCB.  Also  a welcome 
guest  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Rostad’s  Executive  Assistant,  David  Millican.  After  general  introductions  by  Chief  Operating  Officer  Mr. 
J.  Forgione,  Board  Member  Mr.  W.  Mack  spoke  warmly  of  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  have  been  a part  of  the  ALCB’s  history 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  the  well-established  tradition  of  the  Board,  he  presented  watches  to  them  in  appreciation  of  the 
long  time  they  have  spent  with  the  Board. 

Every  year  the  staff  of  various  outlets  perform  a particularly  outstanding  job  of  maintaining  efficiency  in  operations.  Competition  is 
strong,  since  stores  everywhere  in  the  system  are  vying  for  top  position,  and  every  year  the  finish  is  close.  This  year’s  five  winners  were 
congratulated  by  Deputy  Chairman  Mr.  J.J.  Hutton,  and  the  Managers  of  each  award-winning  store  received  a plaque  commemorating 
this  special  occasion. 

Mr.  Skoreyko  concluded  the  formal  part  of  the  evening  with  a brief  address  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Board  employees  present.  The  group  then  mingled  and  chatted  until  late  in  the  evening,  while  provincial  government  photogtapher 
Rolf  Albert  took  group  pictures  of  the  award  winners. 


Store  Awards 


Mr.  A1  Watterud, 
Mr.  Tom  Stosky, 
Mr.  Bill  Simpson, 
Mr.  John  Simpson 
Mr.  Bert  Hunter, 


Grade  1,  Bow  Island 

Grade  2,  Fairview 

Grade  3,  Leduc 

Grade  4,  Sherwood  Park 

Grade  5,  Calgary  MacLeod  Trail 


Store  Award  ’Winners 

Back  Row,  left  to  right:  A1  Watterud,  Bow  Island,  Grade  1;  John  Simpson,  Sherwood  Park,  Grade  4;  Bill  Simpson,  Leduc,  Grade  3; 
Tom  Stosky,  Fairview,  Grade  2;  Bert  Hunter,  Calgary  MacLeod  Trail,  Grade  5. 

Front  Row,  left  to  right:  Board  Member  W.  Mack;  Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  W.  Skoreyko;  Solicitor  General  K.  Rostad;  Deputy 
Chairman  JJ.  Hutton,  Chief  Operating  Officer  J.  Forgione. 
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ALCB  Awards  Dinner 


Quarter  Century  Awards 

Ms.  Elaine  Baran 

Mr.  Ronald  Burke 

Mr.  Leon  Christenson 

Mr.  Kenneth  Faulkner  (regrets) 

Mr.  John  French 

Mr.  George  Hogarth 

Mr.  Francis  Lowe  (regrets) 

Mr.  Charles  MacDonald  (regrets 
Mr.  George  Mair 


Mr.  Arnold  Masur 

Mr.  Kenneth  Nelson 

Mr.  Dale  Orton 

Mr.  Victor  Palahniuk 

Mr.  Anthony  Prosk  (regrets) 

Mr.  Jim  Ross 

Mr.  Jack  Smeed 

Mr.  Stan  Smith 

Mr.  Dennis  Vian 

Mr.  Gordon  Waterhouse 


Special  Guests 

Hon.  Ken  Rostad, 
Mr.  W.  Skoreyko, 
Mr.  J.  Forgione, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hutton, 
Mr.  W.  Mack, 

Mr.  W.  Blood, 

Mr.  D,  Millican, 
Ms.  S.  Nisati 
Mr.  D.  Eigeard, 
Mr.  1.  Fraser, 


Solicitor  General 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Chief  Operating  Officer 
Deputy  Chairman 
Board  Member 

General  Manager,  Administration 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Solicitor  General 
Board  Office,  Administrative  Officer 
Edmonton  West  Area  Supervisor 
Director,  Stores  and  Warehousing 


Mr.  J.  Isakson, 

Mr.  P.  Justo, 

Mr.  L.  Klein, 

Mr.  D.  McCallum 
Mr.  N.  Moskalyk, 
Mr.  B,  Nicholson, 
Mr.  G.  Pederson, 
Mr.  A.  Repchuk, 
Mr.  D.  Watkins, 
Mr.  K.  Williams, 


Director,  Personnel  Services 
Rural  Area  Supervisor 
Assistant  Director  of  Licensing 
Director,  Property  Services 
Central  Area  Supervisor 
Director,  Internal  Audit 
Edmonton  East  Area  Supervisor 
Calgary  South  Area  Supervisor 
Director,  Licensing  & Permits 
Director,  Information  Systems 


Quarter  Century  Awards 

Back  Row,  left  to  right:  Ken  Nelson,  George  Mair,  Dennis  Vian,  Victor  Palahniuk,  Jack  Smeed,  Stan  Smith,  Dale  Orton,  Don  Masur, 
Ron  Burke,  Jack  French,  Gordon  Waterhouse,  Jim  Ross,  Leon  Christenson,  George  Hogarth. 

Front  Row,  left  to  right:  Elizabeth  Nelson,  Olga  Vian,  Gladys  Palahniuk,  Jeanette  Smeed,  Peggy  Smith,  Donna  Orton,  Clara  Masur, 
Elaine  Baran,  Marilyn  French,  Ruby  Waterhouse,  Elvera  Ross,  Henrietta  Christenson,  Mary  Hogarth. 


(Names  of  Awards  recipients  appear  in  bold  print.) 
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Vine  & Spirits  Corner 

Pop,  Sparkle,  Fizz:  A Trip  to  Champagne 

by  David  Scholefield 

This  column  is  designed  to  better  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  products  of  the  vintner,  the  distiller  and  the  brewer,  as  well  as 
with  related  subject  matter.  It  offers  tips  on  how  to  age,  store,  serve  and  taste  various  products  and  how  to  select  them  to  harmonize 
with  different  menus.  Products  are  presented  genencally  so  as  to  avoid  any  suggestions  of  brand  promotion. 


Champagne:  there  can  hardly  be  a wine  so  rich  in  legend  and 
romance.  A market  survey  in  Britain  once  asked  people  what  the 
word  “Champagne”  meant  to  them.  Not  one  person  answered 
“wine”  or  even  “sparkling  wine.”  The  answers  were  all  associated 
with  abstract  concepts  such  as  pleasure,  festivity,  luxury,  success, 
love,  etc. 

Probably  the  most  charming  story  in  the  lore  of  wine  is  that  of 
Dom  Perignon,  the  17th  century  monk  credited  with  the  discovery 
of  the  “methode  Champenoise,”  that  is,  the  method  of  obtaining 
a fizzy  wine  by  encouraging  a second  fermentation  in  the  bottle. 
Upon  tasting  one  such  bottle  of  naturally  sparkling  wine,  Dom 
Perignon,  who  was  blind,  allegedly  declared  “I  see  stars!” 


which  contribute  to  the  complexity  and  depth  of  a great 
Champagne.  Pinot  Noir  gives  backbone  and  strength,  Pinot 
Meunier  contributes  to  the  aroma,  and  Chardonnay  gives  freshness 
and  elegance. 

More  than  anything,  making  champagne  is  the  art  of  blending. 
Each  house  (champagne  firms  are  always  referred  to  as  “houses”) 
blends  wines  varying  the  proportion  of  black  and  white  grapes, 
old  wines  and  new  wines,  to  create  a wine  that  expresses  a consistent 
house  style  from  year  to  year.  Given  the  vagaries  of  the  weather, 
this  can  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Consequently,  it  is  really  the  non- 
vintage blends  which  are  the  height  of  the  champagne  winemakers’ 
art. 


The  Champagne  district  is  situated  almost  120  km  northeast  of 
Paris  in  the  centre  of  a vast  plain.  The  French  name  “champagne” 
is  in  fact  taken  from  the  latin  “campania”  which  means  “plain.” 
This  area  was,  for  millions  of  years,  a sea.  From  Dover  with  its 
famous  White  Cliffs  to  the  Champagne  region,  there  is  a belt  of 
chalk,  usually  beneath  a very  thin  layer  of  soil.  The  age  of  the 
sea  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  some  places  in  Champagne 
the  chalk  is  630  feet  thick. 

Needless  to  say,  this  represents  quite  a lot  of  squished  shellfish. 
The  chalk  is  important  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  gives  the  wines 
their  definitive  characteristic  of  austere  flinty  earthiness.  Because 
chalk  is  very  porous,  it  drains  off  excess  moisture  (the  Champagne 
region  can  be  very  rainy  and  vines  hate  “wet  feet”)  but  retains 
enough  to  nurture  the  vines  during  the  hot  dry  months  of  July 
and  August.  It  is  even  more  important,  though,  to  note  that  the 
chalk  absorbs  heat  during  the  day  and  radiates  it  back  to  the  vines 
during  cool  nighrs.  This  is  very  important  in  an  area  as  far  north 
as  Champagne  where  the  annual  mean  temperature  is  just  high 
enough  to  obtain  ripe  fmit  from  the  vine.  Of  course,  it  is  invariably 
marginal  areas  like  Champagne  which  produce  the  best  wines.  The 
more  the  vine  is  stressed,  the  lower  its  yield  and  the  greater  the 
intensity  of  the  fruit. 

Again,  the  chalk  is  important  in  the  maturation  of  the  finished 
wine.  Most  of  the  firms  have  cellars  dug  out  of  the  chalk  which 
provide  the  perfect  cool  moist  conditions  in  which  to  age  wine. 
Many  of  these  cellars  are  old  Roman  chalk  pits  (called  crayeres). 
Chalk  was  a favourite  building  material  of  the  Romans  and  was 
the  main  reason  for  their  presence  in  Champagne. 

Although  much  of  Champagne  is  flat,  the  three  main  areas  where 
the  grapes  are  grown  are  quite  hilly.  The  plantings  are  centered 
on  a rather  small  area  south  of  Reims.  Three  grapes  are  grown. 
Although  most  Champagne  is  white,  two  of  the  grapes  are  black 
— Pinot  Noir  and  Pinot  Meunier  (the  proportion  of  black  to  white 
grapes  in  most  cuvees  or  blends  is  2/3  black  to  1/3  white).  To 
generalize  outrageously,  Pinot  Noir  is  grown  in  the  Montague  du 
Reims,  Pinot  Meunier  in  the  Valle  de  la  Marne  around  the  town 
of  Ay,  and  the  white  grape,  Chardonnay,  is  grown  south  of  Epernay 
on  the  Cotes  des  Blancs.  Each  grape  has  distinct  characteristics 


Making  champagne  is  both  time-consuming  and  exceedingly 
painstaking.  Just  one  example  is  the  technique  of  remuage.  The 
second  fermentation  which  gives  champagne  its  sparkle  produces 
a yeast  sediment.  This  is  removed  by  shaking  and  tilting  each  bottle 
every  day  for  up  to  six  months.  Finally  when  the  bottle  is  in  an 
upside  down  position,  the  yeast,  resting  on  the  cork,  can  be 
removed.  Naturally,  this  involves  another  tricky  procedure. 
Although  the  wines  cannot  really  be  described  as  cheap,  given  the 
bother  they  are  to  make,  they  are  fantastic  value  for  money.  What 
is  most  fascinating  is  to  see  how  ancient  traditions  and  modern 
technology,  know-how,  have  been  combined  in  different  ways  at 
different  houses  to  produce  wines  of  uniformly  high  standards. 
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Champagne  Krug,  situated  in  Reims,  was  founded  in  1834.  Henri 
and  Remi  Krug  are  the  fifth  generation  to  run  the  firm,  which 
sells  “only”  500,000  bottles  a year.  The  Krugs  are  thoroughly 
traditional  and  fanatical  perfectionists.  The  wines  are  fermented 
and  aged  only  in  oak.  No  wine  leaves  the  cellars  without  at  least 
5 years  bottle  age. 

The  “Grand  Cuvee”  is  the  ultimate  non-vintage  champagne,  con- 
taining 25-40  individual  wines  from  the  top  seven  villages  of  Cham- 
pagne, ranging  in  age  up  to  five  or  even  seven  years  old.  The  wood 
ageing  is  a crucial  factor,  giving  the  wines  a pronounced  “toasty” 
quality,  but  the  bouquet  is  indescribably  complex.  Perfect  body 
and  balance  and  length.  The  attention  to  every  tiny  detail  — a 
luxury  the  bigger  firms  cannot  really  manage  — makes  Krug  uni- 
que. Krug  “Grand  Cuvee”  is  the  champagne-lover’s  champagne. 

Champagne  is  the  most  exciting  and  magical  wine  there  is  — the 
wine  of  celebration  “par  excellence.  ’ ’ Each  bottle  is  a celebration 
in  itself  but  when  is  the  best  time  to  drink  it?  When  asked  this 
question,  Madame  Bollinger  (of  the  legendary  Champagne 
Bollinger)  replied; 

“I  drink  it  when  Tm  happy  and  when  Tm  sad.  Sometimes  I drink 
it  when  Tm  alone.  When  I have  company  I consider  it  obligatory. 
I trifle  with  it  when  I’m  not  hungry  and  drink  it  when  I am. 
Otherwise  I never  touch  it  — unless  I’m  thirsty.” 

Reprinted  from  the  Grape  Vine,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  May  1986.  Liquor 
Distribution  Branch,  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs, 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 
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Pop,  Sparkle,  Fizz:  A Trip  to 

by  David  Scholefield 

This  column  is  designed  to  better  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  products  of  the  vintner, 
with  related  subject  matter.  It  offers  tips  on  how  to  age,  store,  serve  and  taste  various  prodm 
with  different  menus.  Products  are  presented  genencally  so  as  to  avoid  any  suggestions  < 


Champagne;  there  can  hardly  be  a wine  so  rich  in  legend  and 
romance.  A market  survey  in  Britain  once  asked  people  what  the 
word  “Champagne”  meant  to  them.  Not  one  person  answered 
“wine”  or  even  “sparkling  wine.”  The  answers  were  all  associated 
with  abstract  concepts  such  as  pleasure,  festivity,  luxury,  success, 
love,  etc. 

Probably  the  most  charming  story  in  the  lore  of  wine  is  that  of 
Dom  Perignon,  the  17th  century  monk  credited  with  the  discovery 
of  the  “methode  Champenoise,”  that  is,  the  method  of  obtaining 
a fizzy  wine  by  encouraging  a second  fermentation  in  the  bottle. 
Upon  tasting  one  such  bottle  of  naturally  sparkling  wine,  Dom 
Perignon,  who  was  blind,  allegedly  declared  “I  see  stars!” 
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The  Champagne  district  is  situated  almost  120  km  northeast  of 
Paris  in  the  centre  of  a vast  plain.  The  French  name  “champagne” 
is  in  fact  taken  from  the  latin  “campania”  which  means  “plain.” 
This  area  was,  for  millions  of  years,  a sea.  From  Dover  with  its 
famous  White  Cliffs  to  the  Champagne  region,  there  is  a belt  of 
chalk,  usually  beneath  a very  thin  layer  of  soil.  The  age  of  the 
sea  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  some  places  in  Champagne 
the  chalk  is  650  feet  thick. 

Needless  to  say,  this  represents  quite  a lot  of  squished  shellfish. 
The  chalk  is  important  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  gives  the  wines 
their  definitive  characteristic  of  austere  flinty  earthiness.  Because 
chalk  is  very  porous,  it  drains  off  excess  moisture  (the  Champagne 
region  can  be  very  rainy  and  vines  hate  “wet  feet”)  but  retains 
enough  to  nurture  the  vines  during  the  hot  dry  months  of  July 
and  August.  It  is  even  more  important,  though,  to  note  that  the 
chalk  absorbs  heat  during  the  day  and  radiates  it  back  to  the  vines 
during  cool  nights.  This  is  very  important  in  an  area  as  far  north 
as  Champagne  where  the  annual  mean  temperature  is  just  high 
enough  to  obtain  ripe  fruit  from  the  vine.  Of  course,  it  is  invariably 
marginal  areas  like  Champagne  which  produce  the  best  wines.  The 
more  the  vine  is  stressed,  the  lower  its  yield  and  the  greater  the 
intensity  of  the  fruit. 

Again,  the  chalk  is  important  in  the  maturation  of  the  finished 
wine.  Most  of  the  firms  have  cellars  dug  out  of  the  chalk  which 
provide  the  perfect  cool  moist  conditions  in  which  to  age  wine. 
Many  of  these  cellars  are  old  Roman  chalk  pits  (called  crayeres). 
Chalk  was  a favourite  building  material  of  the  Romans  and  was 
the  main  reason  for  their  presence  in  Champagne. 

Although  much  of  Champagne  is  flat,  the  three  main  areas  where 
the  grapes  are  grown  are  quite  hilly.  The  plantings  are  centered 
on  a rather  small  area  south  of  Reims.  Three  grapes  are  grown. 
Although  most  Champagne  is  white,  two  of  the  grapes  arc  black 
— Pinot  Noir  and  Pinot  Meunier  (the  proportion  of  black  to  white 
grapes  in  most  cuvees  or  blends  is  2/3  black  to  1/3  white).  To 
generalize  outrageously,  Pinot  Noir  is  grown  in  the  Montague  du 
Reims,  Pinot  Meunier  in  the  Valle  de  la  Marne  around  the  town 
of  Ay,  and  the  white  grape,  Chardonnay,  is  grown  south  of  Epernay 
on  the  Cotes  des  Blancs.  Each  grape  has  distinct  characteristics 
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Vine  & Spirits  Continued 

Notes  of  three  houses  I was  lucky  enough  to  visit: 

Veuve  Cliquot,  founded  in  1804,  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Reims, 
is  one  of  the  “BIG  THREE’’  champagne  houses  (along  with  Moet 
and  Mumm). 

Downstairs:  over  twelve  miles  of  undergound  cellars  (essentially 
a series  of  nineteenth  century  tunnels  linking  together  ancient 
Roman  chalk  pits)  holding  over  20  million  bottles.  Upstairs:  ultra 
modern  laboratory,  stainless  steel  everywhere.  Despite  the  vast  scale 
— sales  are  7 million  bottles  a year  — quality  is  impeccable. 
Fermentation  is  in  stainless  steel,  remuage  is  still  by  hand.  Veuve 
Cliquot  uses  a high  proportion  of  black  grapes,  producing  very 
elegant  wines.  Superb  balance  and  taste.  The  rose,  made  with 
10-13%  still  red  wine,  is  unique. 

Pol  Roger,  founded  in  1849,  and  still  a family  operation,  is 
located  in  the  town  ot  Epernay,  with  its  white  tiled  vats,  the 
cuverie  looks  like  a 1930  dairy.  Christian  Pol  Roger  is  without 
question  one  of  the  great  characters  in  the  world  of  wine.  Much 
smaller  than  Veuve  Cliquot,  Pol  Roger  sells  1-1.3  million  bottles 
per  year,  with  reserves  of  4-3  million.  Pol  Roger  was  the  favourite 
wine  of  Winston  Churchill,  who  named  his  racehorse  after  it. 
Wines  are  old-fashioned,  rich  and  creamy.  For  me,  Pol  Roger 
Blanc-de-blancs  (100%  Chardonnay)  is  the  classic  example  of  this 
style. 


Champagne  Krug,  situated  in  Reims,  was  founded  in  1834.  Henri 
and  Remi  Krug  are  the  fifth  generation  to  tun  the  firm,  which 
sells  “only’’  300,000  bottles  a year.  The  Krugs  are  thoroughly 
traditional  and  fanatical  perfectionists.  The  wines  are  fermented 
and  aged  only  in  oak.  No  wine  leaves  the  cellars  without  at  least 
3 years  bottle  age. 

The  “Grand  Cuvee’’  is  the  ultimate  non-vintage  champagne,  con- 
taining 23-40  individual  wines  from  the  top  seven  villages  of  Cham- 
pagne, ranging  in  age  up  to  five  or  even  seven  years  old.  The  wood 
ageing  is  a crucial  factor,  giving  the  wines  a pronounced  “toasty’’ 
quality,  but  the  bouquet  is  indescribably  complex.  Perfect  body 
and  balance  and  length.  The  attention  to  every  tiny  detail  — a 
luxury  the  bigger  firms  cannot  really  manage  — makes  Krug  uni- 
que. Krug  “Grand  Cuvee’’  is  the  champagne-lover’s  champagne. 

Champagne  is  the  most  exciting  and  magical  wine  there  is  — the 
wine  of  celebration  “par  excellence.  ’ ’ Each  bottle  is  a celebration 
in  itself  but  when  is  the  best  time  to  drink  it?  When  asked  this 
question,  Madame  Bollinger  (of  the  legendary  Champagne 
Bollinger)  replied: 

“I  drink  it  when  I’m  happy  and  when  Em  sad.  Sometimes  I drink 
it  when  I’m  alone.  When  I have  company  I consider  it  obligatory. 
I trifle  with  it  when  I’m  not  hungry  and  drink  it  when  I am. 
Otherwise  I never  touch  it  — unless  I’m  thirsty.’’ 

Reprinted  from  the  Grape  Vine,  VoL  4,  No.  2,  May  1986.  Liquor 
Distribution  Branch,  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs, 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 
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Find  and  Circle  the  Following  Holiday  Words! 
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EAP  reaches  out  ...  to  you 


Are  you  caught  in  life ’s  maze? 


Sometimes  it’s  difficult  to  understand  or  cope  with 
life’s  problems  alone. 

Our  EMPLOYEE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (EAP) 
helps  you  take  the  first  step  to  resolve  problems 
affecting  your  personal  well-being  or  job  performance. 

EAP  PROVIDES: 

— REFERRAL  SERVICE  by  contacting  your 
Personnel  Officer  or  the  Occupational  Health 
Nurse. 

— OUTSIDE  COUNSELLING  — by  referral  to 
professional,  objective,  confidential  counsel- 
ling services. 


IF  SOMETHING’S  NOT  QUITE  RIGHT 

• tension,  anxiety 

• frustration,  irritability 

• sleep  irregularities 

• fatigue 

• increase  in  the  number  of  arguments  at  work  or 
home 

• inability  to  concentrate 

• work  performance  problems 

• increased  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs 

• overwhelming  urge  to  cry  or  run  and  hide 

• feelings  of  powerlessness,  emptiness  or  “out  of 
control’’ 

These  are  some  of  the  signals  that  tell  us  something’s 
wrong. 

If  you  feel  troubled,  take  the  path  to  learning  how  you 
can  take  control  of  your  life,  health  and  happiness. 


For  Confidential  Assistance 

Call:  Kathleen  Dunn  R.N. 

458-4284 
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James  Hoopfer  with  Mark  Messier 
and  Paul  Reinhart,  co-chairpersons 
of  the  Christmas  Seal  Campaign. 


Please 

give  generously 
to 

Christmas  Seals 


Alberta  ^ Lung  Association 

10618  - 124  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5N  3X4 
(403)  482-6527 


First  Aid  Tips 


Frostbite 

Frostbite  makes  the  skin  white,  waxy  and  numb;  freezing  causes 
hardening. 

• Warm  frostbitten  area  gradually  with  body  heat;  do  not  rub. 

• Do  not  thaw  frozen  hands  and  feet  unless  medical  aid  is  far 
away  and  there  is  no  chance  of  refreezing.  They  are  better 
thawed  in  hospital. 

• If  there  are  blisters,  apply  sterile  dressings  and  bandage  lightly 
to  prevent  breaking. 

• Get  to  medical  aid. 


Hypothermia 

Shivering,  slurred  speech,  stumbling  and  drowsiness  after  cold  exposure 
are  indications  of  hypothermia.  Condition  is  severe  when  shivering  stops. 
Unconsciousness  and  stopped  breathing  may  follow. 


• Remove  gently  to  shelter.  Movement  or  rough  handling  can 
upset  heart  rhythm. 

• Remove  wet  clothing;  wrap  in  warm  covers. 

• Rewarm  neck,  chest,  abdomen  and  groin  — but  not  extremities. 
Apply  direct  body  heat  or  safe  heating  devices. 

• Give  warm  drinks  if  conscious. 

• Monitor  breathing;  give  artificial  respiration  if  needed. 

• Call  for  medical  aid  or  transport  gently. 


Attention  Curlers 

The  annual  Chairman’s  Bonspiel  will  be  held  in 
Red  Deer,  Alberta  On  January  17  and  18,  1987. 

Contact  Mr.  Ernie  Boechler,  Red  Deer  Inspection 
Office,  for  further  details. 
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Promotions 


CongrutulatiQns  to't^e 
positions 


June  16 

Hugh  Wight  — to  Manager  2,  Didsbury  #153 
Frank  VanDornick  — to  Manager  1,  Killam  #063 
Ian  Fraser  — to  Director  of  Stores  & Warehousing 

June  23 

Carol  Dumas  — to  Word  Processing  Operator  1,  Admin. 
Support  Services 

George  Pelletier  — to  Beer  Store  Manager, 

Edmonton  Drummond  Beer  Retail  #203 

June  30 

Doug  Stauffer  — to  Systems  Analyst  1,  Information  Systems 
Karen  Wycott  — to  Systems  Analyst  1,  Information  Systems 
Allan  Murray  — to  Management  Trainee, 

Calgary  Market  Mall  #161 
Heather  Bradley  — to  Management  Trainee, 

Lethbridge  South  #013 

Mona  Low  — to  Management  Trainee,  Lethbridge  North  #072 


July  22 

John  Turner  — to  Liquor  Store  Manager,  McLennan  #036 
July  28 

Glenda  Balazs  — to  Manager  1,  Foremost  #109 
Lena  Dombrosky  — to  Assistant  Manager  3, 

Edmonton  Londonderry  #131 

August  8 

Dale  Thompson  — to  Systems  Analyst  4,  Information  Systems 
August  23 

Sandra  Betts  — W.P.  Operator  1 /Stenographer, 

Stores  & Warehousing 

Barry  Gross  — to  Inspector  II,  Medicine  Hat  License 
September  22 

Carol  Rusnak  — to  Assistant  Manager  3, 

Edmonton  Strathcona  #010 

Arnold  McNeil  — to  Manager  5,  Fort  McMurray  #070 


July  7 ^ 

Iris  Wlost  — to  Intermediate  Clerk,  Stocks  Department 
July  14 

Patty  Poppen  — to  Secretary,  St.  Albert  Warehouse 


October  6 

Fred  Kuzio  — to  Manager  1,  Calmar  #039 

Gary  McLeod  — to  Manager  3,  Edmonton  Clareview  #134 

Diane  Easton  — to  Management  Trainee, 

Edmonton  Meadowlark  #044 


Retirements 


h their  WBUs  much 


February  8,  1986  — Osborne  Loftus 
February  24,  1986  — Michael  Woltersdorf 
March  20,  1986  — Henry  Strandlund 
June  30,  1986  — Leonard  Sletvold 
July  29,  1986  — Joseph  Youzwyshyn 


August  2,  1986  — William  Davis 
August  14,  1986  — Clayton  Stobbs 
August  24,  1986  — Gordon  Kelman 
August  25,  1986  — Joseph  Driscoll 
October  17,  1986  — Anton  Diakow 
October  27,  1986  — Wallace  Cameron 


ALCB  Newsletter 

The  ALCB  Newsletter  is  the  official  newsletter  of  staff  and  retired  employees 
of  the  Alberta  Liquor  Control  Board.  It  is  published  six  times  annually 
(February,  April,  June,  August,  October,  December),  with  special  editions 
and  bulletins  as  warranted. 

Submissions  are  welcome;  items  submitted  should  be  newsworthy  and  of 
potential  interest  to  a large  proportion  of  ALCB  employees.  All  submissions, 
which  will  receive  bylines,  are  subject  to  a process  of  selection  and  will  be  edited. 

Material  may  be  sent  to: 

ALCB  Newsletter 

50  Corriveau  Avenue  Coordinator 

St.  Albert,  Alberta  Linda  Zurbrigg  Opinions  expressed  herein  are  those  of  individual  authors,  and  should  not 

T8N  3T5  ISSN  0703  6590  be  construed  as  Board  policy  unless  that  is  explicitly  stated. 
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